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The Bargain @ 


( )uaniry education these days cannot be 
© bought in the bargain basement. Yet we 
keep trying to buy it there. 

For example; throughout the United States we 
are paying teachers starting salaries approx- 
imately $1.000 a year less than the average salary 
for starting workers in major industrial and busi- 
ness concerns. 

This is the kind of pay for whieh a new teacher 
is expected to be on duty each morning well before 
school begins and. in addition to teaching classes 
all day, to supervise lunch rooms, recess activities, 
yr study halls, and go home late in the evening 


facing other hours of correcting papers and plan- 


ning. Then there are night and Saturday duties 
at football games, band concerts, class plays, and 
a whole series of official meetings to round out 
the work week. 

One thousand dollars a year less at the start 
than business and industry jobs is what citizens of 
our country are paying teachers who are expected 
to 

* Take charge of 25 to 40 children 

every school day 

* Get a college education and continue 

training on a lifetime basis 

* Be master of both subject matter 

and teaching technique 

* Dress well 

* Be firm, but patient and reasonable 

* Preserve our cultural heritage 

* Advance the frontiers of knowledge 


* Nurture the young genius; improve the 
average student: discover and assist the pupil 
with special problems 


* Participate in community affairs 


* Encourage thrift, hard work, 
and clear thinking 


* Exemplify the ideals of democracy 

Maybe this kind of bargain is part of the reason 
why half of all the new teachers entering the pro- 
fession today plan to leave teaching within 5 
years. 

Let citizens everywhere come out of the bargain 
basement in their search to hold and find quali- 


fied teachers to instruct and to inspire. 


Faetrence GP, OrZenck 
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Educational news 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


Curriculum materials workshop 


YCHOOL CHILDREN in 14 coun- 
S tries will be the first to benefit 
from a workshop now in session in 
the Educational Materials Laboratory 
of the Office of Education. For the 
participants are 21 teachers and 
school administrators from those 
equntries and for 6 months they are 
bending every effort to one purpose 
learning how to prepare better and 
brighter books and other educational 
materials for young people. 

The workshop, first of its kind ever 
to be held in the Office of Education. 
is a joint project of the Office. the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion. and The George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C.; its 
directors are Barbara Nolen. lecturer 
in writing for children, George Wash- 
ington University, and Delia Goetz, 
specialist in the preparation of edu- 
cational materials. ICA. Its sessions 
bring East and West together: Ethi- 
opian and Liberian work side by side 
with Indian and Lao; Israeli and 
Turk with Formosan and Honduran; 
Belivian with Iranian: Haitian and 
Rican 


\ll are in this country on 


Costa with Vietnamese and 
Thai. 
training grants provided by ICA. 

The first 6 weeks of the workshop. 
which began on February 17, were 
spent on writing techniques, curricu- 
lum needs, and printing resources. 
Discussions were supplemented with 
films, interviews with specialists in 
fields, 


houses, and observation of special 


related trips to publishing 


programs in schools and libraries. 
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On March 31 workshop partici- 
pants divided into 2 groups. For 5 
weeks one group will remain in the 
Laboratory devoting full time to in- 
dividual projects; the other will visit 
schools. State boards of education. 
publishing houses, and university 
presses, as well as special organiza- 
tions or establishments meeting par- 
ticular needs of individual partici- 
\t the end of the 5 weeks. the 
groups will reverse programs. 


pants. 


Advanced workshop sessions will 
bring all participants together be- 
August 1. Indi- 
vidual sessions will supplement group 


tween June 9 and 


sessions. 
School Life will report later this 
year on highlights of the workshop. 


Report Card USA 


N°x we know the theme for 
American Education Week 


1958: Report Card USA. It was an- 
nounced in late March by the plan- 
ning committee that represents the 
Week's four sponsors: American Le- 
gion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. National Education 
Association. and Office of Education. 
The Committee also has named a 

topic for each day of the Week, be- 
ginning Sunday, November 9: 

9 Building Character 

10 Responsible Citizenship 

11 Education and Survival 

12.) The Curriculum 

13. The Teacher 

14 Developing Talents 

15 Community Teamwork 
but emphasizes that these are sugges- 
tions only, which can be shifted about 


or replaced ot fit local interests. To 
encourage flexibility, the committee 
offers some alternate subtopics, too: 
Buildings and Facilities 
Guidance and Counseling 
Lifelong Learning 
International Understanding 
Like the 37 observances that pre- 
ceded it, this year’s observance will 
have two sides—school visitations and 
interpretation of education—-and so 
will involve both educator and lay- 
man. 


Same terms, same meanings 


T eight regional conferences, this 
month and last, school admin- 
istrators and business officials from 
every State in the Union are scrut- 
inizing the third preliminary draft 
of a manuscript that one day will es- 
tablish Nation’s 
schools to follow in accounting for 


standards for the 


their property: Standard definitions 
of terms, accounts, and units of meas- 
ure; standard ways of determining 
values and costs. 

Six national organizations with 
much to gain from nationwide stand- 
ards have joined in this venture to 
prepare a guide, or handbook, for 
school accountants: American 
ciation of School Administrators, 
American Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the United States and 
Canada, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, National Council of School 
House Construction, National School 
Boards and Office of 
Education. 

All have been in on 
beginning—at the planning sessions 


Assi )- 


Association, 


it since the 





a vear ago last December and January 
and at revision conferences in June 
and November 1957. Later this vear 
they 


national conference in Washington. 


will send representatives to a 


to study the draft incorporating all 
from the regional ses- 
that 


manual will emerge in final form, to 


suggestions 


sions. From conference the 


be submitted to each organization 
separately for approval: and the Na- 
tion will stand at the threshold of a 
time when basic items of property 
information will have the same mean- 
ing everywhere and data collected 
about them will have real meaning. 

As of the first of this month. half 
of the regional meetings had already 
at Washington. Boston, 
Atlanta. and Little Rock. The rest 
will be in April: In Lincoln, 2-4: 
Salt Lake City. 7-9: Spokane. 14-16: 


and Chicago, 21-23. Each State is 


taken plac e 


sending 5 delegates to its regional con- 
fe rence, ostensibly one for each ot 
the 5 organizations cooperating with 
the Office. which is represented by 
Paul L. Reason and George G. Tank- 
ard, specialist and assistant specialist. 
respectively. for educational records 


and reports. 

Featherston appointed 
YOMMISSIONER  Derthick  an- 
4 nounced on February 15 that E. 


15 vears, has 


Glenn Featherston. an Office of 
cation staff member for 
Assistant 
Local 


Commis- 


Pel | hool 


appointed 


State 


been 
sioner tor and 


Systems. Dr. Featherston succeeds 


Wavne O. 


missioner of Education. 


Reed. now Deputy Com- 


Before he came to the Office of 
Education. Dr. Featherston had held 
several posts as high school principal 
and school superintendent in his na- 
From 1938 to 1943 he 


was director of research and assistant 


tive Missouri. 
State superintendent of schools in 


the Missouri State Department of 
Education. 

In the Office of 
served as specialist for pupil trans- 
portation, Assistant Director of Ad- 
ministration of State and Local School 
Systems. Director of the School Ad- 


Acting 


Education he has 


ministration Branch, and as 


Commissioner for State and Local 
School Systems. 

Dr. Featherston will be in charge of 
the Office of Education’s largest di- 
Vision as it strenethens and expands 
its services to State and local school 


systems. 


Golden Key Awards 


EACHER 


stood together on February 22 to 


and cabinet member 
receive tribute for their contributions 
to a better America. 

The Golden Key Council. represen- 
tatives of seven national educational 
organizations. presented to Marion B. 
Folsom. Secretary of Health. Educa- 
tion. and Welfare. and Lila Windsor. 
his fourth-grade teacher. the Golden 
Key 


dinner, held this year during the re- 


Awards for 1958. at an annual 


gional convention of the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. Folsom. a Cabinet member since 
1955. was cited by the council for his 


Miss 


elementary 


service to the national welfare. 
W indsor. 


school for 38 years in McRae, Ga., the 


who taught 


Secretary's hometown. was chosen by 
Mr. 


sponse to the request of the council 


Folsom*to receive a key in re- 
that he name a person who had influ- 
enced his life at a formative period, 

Recognition of the teacher's influ- 
ence on the shaping of the lives of 
\merican leaders is the objective of 
the Golden Key Awards, sponsored by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. Council of Chief State 
School Officers. National 
of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 


Association 


sociations. National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, National Congress 
and Teachers, National 
\ssociation. and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. 
Secretary Folsom calls Miss Wind- 


of Parents 
Education 


sor one of the best teachers he ever 
had. 


tired, remembers the Secretary as an 


Miss Windsor. now 82 and re- 


exceptional student, industrious and 
well-mannered. She is proud of her 
former pupil. 

The Nation is proud of him, too. 


and of Miss Windsor. 


Library Services Committee 


HROL GH the Commissioner of 
Education’s advisory committee 


on library services. the Office of Edu- 


cation keeps close to the needs of the 
American people for books and other 
information materials from libraries. 
This committee. whose 11 members 
come from public. ( ollege. and school 
libraries. library trustee 
tions. State library 
United States 
libraries. holds two meetings each 


organiza- 
agencies. and 
Government agency 
vear with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the staff of the Library 
Services Branch. 

The first 1958 took 
place January 16 and 17, chiefly to 


meeting for 


consider these matters: 

®@ The Office of Education’s proposed 
program for obtaining basic facts on 
resources and services of libraries. 

@ Need for fully 
librarians. 

@ Some of the results of the Library 
Act. by Federal 


Government provides funds to the 


trained = hool 


Services which the 
States to help strengthen their public 
library services to rural areas. 

The second 1958 meeting of the 
Library Services Advisory Committee 
will be held this summer. 

Present members of the Committee 
are Channing L. Bete. trustee. Green- 
field Public 
Mass.: David H. Clift. executive sec- 


\merican 


Library. Greenfield. 


retary. Library Associa- 
tion; Loleta D. Fyan. State librarian. 
Michigan State Library; Mae Graham. 
supery isor of school and children’s li- 
braries, Maryland State Department 
of Education: Paul Howard. librarian, 

Ed- 
\cri- 


College: 


Department of Interior Library: 
mon Low, librarian. Oklahoma 

cultural and Mechanical 
Lowell A. Martin. 
School of Library Services. Rutgers 
Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
president, American Association of Li- 
L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress: Arthur H. 
Jx:, Public Li- 
braries Division. ALA: and Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, free-lance consultant on 


dean, Graduate 
University: 
brary Trustees: 


Parson. president, 


library development. 
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Toward a common goal through professional teamwork 


GUIDANCE and the CURRICULUM 


HE CURRENT emphases on de- 

veloping specialized programs of 
education to meet the demand for 
scientists, engineers, and other spe- 
cialists in short supply, have prompted 
much criticism of our present educa- 
tional system and elicited a flood of 
suggestions for remedying the situa- 
ihese 


tion. Some ot 


frankly look to the Russian system of 


suggestions 


Others. whose 
associate their 
Russian 


education as a model. 
hesitate to 
with the 


authors 
recommendations 
system. plead for a rigorous academic 
curriculum with a single standard of 
attainment that all students would 
have to meet to stay in school. But 
none of these allow for the wide range 
of potentialities of our children and 
youth. the broad needs of society. and 
the democratic principles underlying 
our educational system. 

Most. if not all. thoughtful educa- 
tional leaders will agree that the funda- 
mental objective of education must be 
the optimal development of our peo- 
ple: that. if we are to retain a system 
of free public education, we must give 
all children opportunities to develop 
children at the lowest levels of intel- 
lectual capacity as well as those at the 
highest: and that we must educate in 
the arts. humanities. and social sci- 
ences as well as in the natural, physi- 
cal, and mathematical sciences. 

In our population of students we 
have enough academic potential to 
satisfy all the demands of the future 
for educated citizens in every field, but 
we must appropriately develop that 
potential. To do so. we must (1) 
identify and interpret the general and 
special capacities of every child, and 
do it early. (2) provide, through the 
school curriculum, those experiences 
that will produce the maximum practi- 
cal development of those capacities, 


Dr. Wellman is specialist in organ- 
ization of guidance and student per- 
sonnel services, Office of Education. 
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FRANK E. WELLMAN 


(3) provide professional assistance to 
the child and his parents as they make 
the adjustments and plans that will en- 
able the child to get the maximum 
benefit from his educational experi- 
ences, and (4) continually assess the 
educational needs of society and eval- 
uate the methods used to meet those 
needs. Our better 
have been doing these things for many 
years and the opportunities they pro- 
vide for all students are excellent. 


school systems 


A basic curriculum .. . 


At the elementary level most schools 
have an adequate curriculum to de- 
velop the basic learning skills (read- 
ing. numbers, oral and written expres- 
sion, and study habits): to give 
experiences in art, music, physical ed- 
ucation, and science; and to develop 
functional knowledge about our cul- 
tural heritage that is necessary for liv- 
ing in a democracy. Although the 
program of study provides children 
with a rich variety of experiences. 
both in nature and in scope. it is rela- 
tively uniform in subject-matter areas 
and offers the pupil few if any elec- 
tives.- The secondary cur- 
riculum, however. deviates from this 


school 


pattern, and many schools provide 
programs of study that enable the stu- 
dent and his parents to choose from 
many possibilities. Opportunities to 
choose vary widely, of course. from 
one school to another. 


. . . and the child’s needs 


Now 


various facets of the task of adapting 


let us examine some of the 


curricular experiences to meet the de- 
velopmental needs of the students. 
The variance in the abilities of stu- 
dents to profit from any given pro- 
In the 
unselected 


gram of studies is well known. 
elementary school any 
group of children will vary in their 
rates of learning. their ultimate levels 
of educational attainment, and their 


standards of behavior, Good teachers 


and good schools have long realized 
that teaching methods and curricular 
content also must vary if each child 
is to grow according to his capacity. 

The guidance personnel of the 
school system, working closely with 
the teacher, can provide essential in- 
formation to make appropriate adap- 
tations. These adaptations may take 
the form of special classes for the 
gifted or the retarded. special group 


within the classroom. 


procedures 
special equipment and instructional 
materials. and so forth. It is obvious 
that the identification and interpreta- 
tion of children’s abilities cannot lead 
to the desired educational outcomes 
unless the instructional program of 
the school is modeled to meet the 
needs of the children. 


vious that it is virtually impossible for 


It is also ob- 


a teacher to provide, in one classroom, 
those educational experiences needed 
to challenge the most able, to compen- 
sate for the deficiencies of the re- 
tarded, and to enable the average stu- 
dent to develop according to his 
abilities. In other words, when we 
insist that teachers consider individ- 
ual differences, we must provide all 
possible assistance in identifying those 
differences and in building an adjust- 
able curriculum. 


. . . and the child’s future 
Students with high probability of 
success in college can be identified 
even in the elementary school. If 
they are identified thus early and 
given appropriate instruction, their 
educational progress will be limited 
only by their own capacity and effort. 
In the secondary school one of the 
primary functions of the guidance 
program is to help the student and his 
parents plan for an educational pro- 
gram—high school, vocational, or 
college—that will adequately prepare 
the student for occupational fields at 
a level commensurate with his poten- 


3 





tialities. Unfortunately, the programs 
in some of our secondary schools are 
limited to a college preparatory cur- 
riculum or a general curriculum that 
does not satisfactorily prepare for ad- 
mission to most colleges. In these 
schools students have no choice and 
no opportunities for varying their edu- 
cational plans; and the guidance serv- 
ices consequently can be of only 
limited value to the students and the 
school. There is little necessity for 
providing a service to help students 
make choices if there are no choices 
to be made. There is little value in 
a student’s choosing an occupation 
unless he has opportunity to prepare 
for it. Thus the value and success of 
guidance services depend heavily on 
the curricular offerings of the school. 

On the other hand. we have many 
fine secondary schools offering their 
students a choice of 4. 5. or more dif- 
ferent curriculums, with 100 or more 
separate courses. Many of these 
schools provide opportunities for the 
most able students to progress at a 
substantially faster pace than the aver- 
age and to tackle challenging prob- 
lems. to do original research and to 
think creatively at a level usually as- 
sociated with college programs. They 
also provide for the students who, 
upon graduation, will go to work in- 
stead of college. In such schools. 
good guidance services are essential 
if the students are to profit fully from 
their curricular opportunities. 


What guidance can do... 


Specifically, guidance services con- 
tribute to the total educational pro- 
gram by 

(1) Assisting students to under- 
stand their abilities and potentialities. 
Equipped with this understanding 
they can establish occupational goals 
appropriate to their academic capacity 
and select the programs of study that 
will give them opportunity for optimal 
educational development. 

(2) Stimulating students to select 
courses and direct their efforts to the 
task of full and efficient development 
of their capacities. In many students, 
lack of educational motivation is re- 
flected in poor work habits. indif- 
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ferent attitudes, and a preference for 
the easiest courses regardless of their 
appropriateness. The school coun- 
selor working with the classroom 
teacher can effectively salvage many 
students who, despite great capabil- 
ities, have accepted mediocrity as 
their standard. 

(3) Counseling with students who 
have adjustment problems—problems 
like physical family 
troubles. and cultural differences, any 


deficiencies, 


one of which can become an obstacle 
to a student’s development. Again, 
the school counselor and the student’s 
teachers. working together, can do 
much to improve, avoid, or eliminate 
those conditions that interfere with 
appropriate educational progress. 
(4) Providing an analysis of the 
needs of groups and individual stu- 
dents that can be met by adapting the 
curriculum and instructional methods. 
For the school administrator such in- 
formation is a basis for evaluating 
curricular offerings and making the 
modifications appropriate to the stu- 
dent body . For the teacher it prov ides 
clues to the hidden abilities of indi- 
vidual students and the sources of 
their problems, and encourages in- 
structional modifications to produce 
the most effective educational out- 


come, 


. .» through teamwork 


It is obvious that guidance services 
are as much a part of a unified edu- 
cational program as are instructional 
services or other administrative pro- 
visions. But it is just as obvious that 
the basic purposes of education can- 
not be served adequately by guidance 
services alone, by the teacher alone, 
or by a vast array of isolated curric- 
ular offerings. Effective guidance 
services are dependent upon and re- 
lated to adequate curricular offerings; 
and, if the most effective results are to 
be attained, guidance personnel 
should have a part in determining 
what the curricular offerings should 
be. This means that the school’s 
counselors, classroom teachers, and 
administrators must work as a team 
if our geal of optimal development for 
every person is to be achieved. 


The coordinated teamwork  ap- 
proach also provides the basis for ef- 
ficient utilization of the professional 
By helping 


personnel in the school. 
each other through their own special- 
ized efforts. classroom teachers can 
more effectively carry out the essen- 
tial instructional functions in the 
school. Moreover. the counselor’s ef- 
forts may very well be lost if the class- 
room teacher does not cooperate in 
providing those educational experi- 
ences for the student that will con- 
tribute best to the fulfillment of plans 


With each staff 


member performing those functions 


for his development. 


for which he is best qualified, and 
with the work of all staff members co- 
ordinated to serve the students and the 
Nation, duplications and contradic- 
tions can be eliminated. This is the 
kind of teamwork that will enable us 
to meet with vision and success the 
formidable challenges that face educa- 
tion in America today. 


. . « in the model school 

Before we accept a “Model T” ver- 
sion of a school, let us examine the 
1958 model. 

When we are willing to spend the 
money needed to build the schools, to 
develop and implement adequate cur- 
ricular offerings, and to prepare and 
employ a topflight professional staff of 
school administrators, teachers, coun- 
selors. psychologists, and other spe- 
cialists, we can produce the 1958 
model—a school with a balanced pro- 
gram to challenge the most able, to 
transmit the cultural heritage, to pre- 
pare all students for a productive and 
satisfying life, and. above all else, to 
perpetuate the democratic principles 
through practice and precept. The 
future of our Nation, even of democ- 
racy itself, is dependent on the educa- 
tion of this and coming generations of 
children. To prov ide appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for every child 
is not only the answer to the great 
challenge of our times: it is the ful- 
fillment of a solemn obligation upon 
which rests the survival of the free 


world. 
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In their laws and regulations the States recognize a growing responsibility 





ADULTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CHARLES H. RADCLIFFE and JOHN B. HOLDEN e 


S OUR SOCIETY grows more 
A complex. more education be- 
comes necessary for more people. 
One response to the increasing need 
has been the growth of adult educa- 
tion programs in the public schools. 
By statute and regulation many States 
specifically authorize the establish- 
ment of such programs: and even in 
States where no specific statutory au- 
thority exists. public school districts 
are providing in one way or another 
for the educational needs of adults. In 
fact. in every State some districts are 
conducting classes for adults as part 
of their public school programs. 

The table on the next page sum- 
marizes the provisions States have 
made for adult education programs in 
elementary and secondary 
Although it was compiled 
from provisions set forth in State 


public 


sch« ” ris, 


statutes, it includes also provisions not 
explicity set forth but derived from 
State department of education regula- 
tions. It has been sent to State de- 
partments of education to be checked 
for accuracy and interpretation; at 
this writing all but five departments 
have responded. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


The first two columns pertain to 
provisions for part-time school for 
school-age youth employed under 
work permits. In States where no 
special provision is made for these 
youth. they may attend classes es- 
tablished for adults. 

The rest of the table concerns itself 
entirely with programs for adults and 
for youth over school age—programs 
of five main types (not included are 
programs under the Federal voca- 
tional education acts, correspondence 


courses, university extension courses 


Mr. Radcliffe is in the Laws and 
Legislation Branch of the Office of 
Education; Dr. Holden, in the Adult 
Education Branch, as specialist for 
adult education, 
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not conducted in the local public 
schools. and recreational activities 
conducted by agencies other than the 
public schools) : 

1. Americanization for aliens: In- 
struction in citizenship, United States 
and State history, and Constitution. 

2. Elementary grade classes: All in- 
struction at the elementary grade level. 
including instruction of illiterates and 
English language classes for aliens. 

3. High school grade classes: All 
instruction at the high school grade 
level. and courses that can be credited 
toward a high school diploma. 

1. General education: All programs 
of instruction academic in nature and 
not included in first three types. In- 
cludes ungraded seminars, discussion 
groups. and classes in such subjects as 
community and international prob- 
lems. fine arts, literature, philosophy. 
and home and family living. 

5. Education and training in arts. 
crafts, and recreational skills: Ac- 
tivities primarily social, recreational, 
or for the purpose of producing goods. 

One or more of these 5 types of 
programs are now provided for in the 
statutes and regulations of 47 States. 


METHODS OF FINANCING 

The classes for emploved school- 
age youth are usually financed in the 
same way as the regular school 
program. 

Classes for adults and above-school- 
age youth, however, are financed in 
a variety of ways. generally by a 
combination of ways: In 22 States. 
State aid (authorized, if not appro- 
priated): in 17.* local school funds 
but no State funds: in 8, other public 
funds and or private funds, but no 
school funds, either State or local. 
Although 22 States authorize some 


form of State aid for at least 1 type of 
*Arkansas and Missouri have constitu- 


tional prohibitions against the use of school 
funds for this purpose. 





program, only 5 aid all 5 types: 7 aid 
1. 1 aids 2. 3 aid 3. and 6 aid 4. It 
should be noted. too, that wherever 
State funds are authorized, they are 
authorized as a supplement to local 
funds, public or private: in other 
words, adult education programs in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
are not generally supported by State 
funds alone. 

Where local tax funds are used. they 
are often supplemented by fees and 
contributions: readers of the table 
should bear this fact in mind so that 
they do not rule out the possibility of 
such supplements in those States where 
only local tax funds are indicated. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 

A majority of the States require 
that teachers of adults be certified by 
the State. Most States require a regu- 
lar teacher certificate if the course is 
given for credit toward a diploma. 
Some require a special adult educa- 
tion certificate in addition to the regu- 
lar certificate, but in some a special or 
temporary certificate is sufficient. 

Typically, the programs under con- 
sideration here are established by local 
school districts under rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the State de- 
partment of education. In some States . 
the laws authorizing programs in the 
public schools are mandatory ; that is, 
they require the lecal district to con- 
duct certain adult classes whenever a 
certain number of persons eligible to 
attend such classes have petitioned the 
school board. 

In some States the State department 
of education establishes certain 
classes, which may be conducted by 
teachers provided by the State. Wis- 
consin has a separate department of 
vocational and adult education, which 
administers a program in conjunction 
with, but separate from. the public 
school system: but local school dis- 


tricts have authority to conduct cer- 
tain adult-education programs in their 
Continued p. 10 


public schools. 
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STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
IHinois 
Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

ew Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





LEGAL PROVISIONS IN THE 48 STATES FOR ADULT EDUCATION | 


For employed 
school-age 
youth — Part-time 


TYPE OF PROGRAM AUTHORIZED AND METHOD OF FINANCING 


For adults and above-school-age youth 


school 


Manda- 
tory or 
permis- 
sive 


uvgs ~wuve sg 


vUve 


<; we £2735: <3 oC 


vv 


Method 
of fi- 
nanc- 
ing 


‘SA-5 


SA-2 
LF-1 


‘SA-5 


‘SA-3 


'SA-6 
LF-1 
LF-1 

SA-1 


SA-5 
SA-1 
SA-1 


SA-1 
LF-2 


LF-1 
SA-5 
SA-1 
+ SA-1 
SA-3 
LF-1 


SA-3 
SA-1 


'SA-6 


SA-1 
LF-1 


Americanization 
for aliens: natural- 


Elementary grade 
classes (includes 


High school 


General educa- 
tion: public af- 


Education and 
training in arts 


ization and English classes grade classes fairs, literature, crafts, and recrea- 
citizenship for illiterates) fine arts, home tional skills 
and family living 
Manda- Method Manda- Method Manda- Method Manda- Method Manda- Method 
tory or of fi- tory or of fi- tory or of fi- tory or of fi- tory or of fi- 
permis- manc-  permis- nanc-  permis- nanc-  permis- nanc-  permis- _nanc- 
sive ing sive ! ing sive ing ° sive ing sive ing 
P SA-6 
P PF P PF 
P LF-3 
M SA-2 M SA-2 P SA-2 P SA-2 P LF-3 
P LF—1 P LF-1 3 LF-1 P LF-1 4 LF-1 
M SA-26 M  SA-26 *M  SA-26 *M  SA-26 *M_ SA-26 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P SA-3 P SA-3 P SA-3 P SA-3 P SA-3 
P LF-2,3 
P LF-1 P LF-1 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
, LF-1 10 P LF-1 
P LF-1 P LF-1 M 2 LF-1 P PF P PF 
P LF-1 
P SA-1 P SA-6 P SA-6 P SA-6 P SA-6 
P SA-5 P SA-5 P SA-5 P SA-5 P LF-3 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
M  SA-3,55 M  SA-3,5. ™M SA-5 P LF-1 p LF-1 
P SA-1 p SA-1 P SA-1 P SA-1 P LF-3 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P SA-3 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P LF-3 
P LF-2 P LF-2 
P SA-6 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P LF-1 P LF-1 i F-1 P SA-6 
M SA-6 
P SA-5 P SA-5 P PF 
P LF-3 
P SA-4 P SA-4 P SA-4 P SA-4 P SA-4 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P LF-2 P SA-2 P LF-1,2 P LF-2 P LF-2 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P F-1 
P LF-1 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
M SA-3 M SA-3 M SA-1 M SA-3 
M SA-3 M *SA-3 P SA-3 P SA-3 
P SA-6 P SA-6 P SA-6 
2 LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P SA-1 P SA-1 P SA-1 
P LF P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
M LF M LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 
P PF P PF 
P SA-2 P SA-5 P SA-5 P SA-5 P SA-5 
P SA-1 P SA-1 P SA-1 P SA-1 P LF-1 
P PF P PF P PF 
P LF-1 P LF-1 P LF-1 P 7 LF-1 P LF-1 
P SA-6 P PF P LF-2 P PF P PF 


TEAC 


Regular credentials required 
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ION PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AS OF DECEMBER 1957 


TEACHERS ' ADMINISTRATION 3 GENERAL PROVISIONS 
2 ry Courses es- > Credit given 9° - 
5 # Vv c o 
5 v tablished 5 toward « o 2 
. w 
i] by— n diploma = 7] ° 
-_ ° o vo r-) V £ 
He Oe e 2 be] > J 
° ° = o = wo —wa 
w= 2: o 3 ° os 
ae) “oO oo o6 2 a $ °. 3 rf 
2 °* 23 48 & e : eis 58) 8 
$ = => xo = 6 os > 3 
oc 5, 6° |S ~v o Em o bed v 
g , | ae | ee | © 2 ry 9° s 28 o 
| » | @el eel Se $18 geil ttiews| 4 NOTES 
g- = EG SEF S> : =o 22 §8 8 
= = woe 38 58 v 2 25\-° | 2. : 
E e o£ cE as § o 30 6 to 
~o a) Yo Eo os > a n a m >= 9 
S ° >> sei£ € > 5 > i 2 = oS 5 
oy & 5 o> % 3 re] 5 ° ° E > 
6 3 5 E = 3 = © = 3 E be 5 
= 5 ° o o) o ° rr) € = wo 
> o Q w= = e ‘S = - ° — 
> a = = ¥ = E ° 6 = > <= 
4 2 1 § ° 3 3 2 3 ° 5 E 7 $ 
a GQ | & a ra) a n a a A ow = < faa) 
X x 
x x aaa : 
x x x x Permissive legisiation states that loca! districts may 
establish programs; mandatory legislation requires them to 
Xx x x Xx 2 2 x xX x x - establish under certain conditions 
x x x x x x x x 2 Methods of financing are indicated by symbols as 
follows 
x x 5X x x x Xx SA,S 
State aid authorized (to supplement local funds, 
x x x x x x x x x x x x x public or private) 
1, Per pupil in ADA 
x 2, Per pupil, clock hours 
x x x x x x x x x 3, Per teacher or teaching unit 
4, Per class 
5, In percent of total costs 
6, In administrative allotments 
x (8) X xX - X x x Xx 
LF, Locally financed with tax funds (no State aid) 
x x 1, Local schoo! funds 
Se ee ae x |x| xX] RK] X x | 
X Xx x x x x x er public funds 
x Xx x X PF, Privately financed: Tuition, tees, and contributions 
(no State or local tax funds). 
x x Xx x x xX x ‘ 
x x x x x x x x Except where noted, does not apply to classes for school 
x x x x x x x x x x age youth. 
X x 4 From vocational education funds. 
4 Constitution prohibits expenditure of schoo! funds for 
adult education. 
X X 
x x x x « x x x x : $ Ist-class cities or districts 
Xx Xx ’ 
Town of 10,000 or over 
‘ ; 
xX Xx 
* Some classes established by State department of edu 
x x x x x x xX x x cation. 
x x x x x Established by county commissioners. 
x x x Xx 7 7 : X X 2 For persons aged 14 to 30 unable to attend day school 
: xX ' Cities of 12,000 or over. 
Xx x x Xx x 15 X xX x x xX 
x x x x x x 2 Persons over 21 pay tuition. 
Programs for part-time school for employed youth are 
Z X Xx x x x X x x x administered by State board of vocational education 
x xX xX x x x xX ‘ Cities of 50,000 or over 
Xx x Xx x Xx x xX x 
x x x x x x Americanization classes 
xX X Xx x 
® Has no specific legislation for adult education but gives 
general! authority for programs. 
Xx X Xx x x x * State aid for general adult education programs in public 
x x x x x x x schools made available through the State board of vocational 
x x x and adult education 
: (15) Xx 6X x Xx x 5 x * Administered by State board of vocational education. 





STATE AID 
During the 1956—57 school vear 16 
States provided $1515 million in State 
funds to help local community pro- 
Most of 


these programs consisted of elemen- 


grams in adult education. 


tary and high school credit classes and 
general noncredit programs of public 
affairs. literature. fine arts. home and 
family living, safety and health. and 
a few business and technical classes 
not reimbursable under the Federal 
vocational acts. 

The largest amounts were allocated 
in California. New York. and Florida. 
Delaware. Maryland. Nevada. Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. and Utah. which once 
provided State aid. are not currently 


Washington and Wiscon- 


provided the same amount, in 


doing so. 
sin 
1956-57 as they did 10 years before: 
Alabama For 
1957 State 


money for general adult education 


and Virginia. less. 


98 Michigan has _ less 


than it had previously. 
State aid for general adult educa- 
tion is facing a critical dilemna. 


More 


starting programs, our adult popula- 


and more communities are 
tion is increasing. and an increasing 


Yet 


have 


percent of adults are enrolling. 
the adult 
been handicapped by a 


education programs 
dwindling 
share in the total State aid for public 
school education. Even California. 
which has more than tripled its State 
aid to adult education in the last 10 
years, has not kept the same pace for 
adult education as it has for public 
school education in general. In 195] 
52 it gave 2.5 percent of its total State 
aid for public schools to adult educa- 
tion; last year, 1.59 percent. 

The National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance has recommended 
that State finance programs for public 
education “should authorize and make 
available enough aid to result in an 
expenditure for adult education in 
each school district of an 
equal to a minimum of 2 or 3 percent 
of the total for 
mentary and education.” 
{dult Education in 


tca’s Public Schools and Community 


expenditures ele- 
se ondary 
(Financing {mer- 


Councils. by Edward B. Olds. research 


Adult Education Asso- 
.S. A., p. 104). 


Several States are currently study- 


coordinator, 
ciation of the | 


ing methods of financing adult educa- 
of State 


directors, meeting last November in 


tion programs. A group 
San Diego at the annual conference of 
public school adult educators, sug- 
gested the following essential princi- 
ples for State legislation on adult 
education: 

l. The limits of adult 
should be broadly defined. 


2. The revenue should be an 


education 


in- 
herent part of the State aid foundation 
program, the same as it ts for other 
areas of public school education. 

3. The formula used for distribu- 
tion should 

Provide for adequate administra- 

tion and supervision, 

Encourage local effort and sup- 

port. 

Provide an equalization factor. 


Provide a foundation program. 


State aid for general adult education 


Be closely related to or an in- 
tegral part of the regular pattern 
of other educational aid to public 
schools in distribution. 

Provide risk capital for new com- 
munities starting a program and 
for experimentation and research 


in difficult subject matter areas. 
State education 


have the responsibility to help Ti hools 


departments of 


initiate and strengthen local programs 
in adult education. to act as clearing- 
houses for adult education resources, 
to recommend plans for State financial 
aid to local districts. to help determine 
the needs of adults. and to suggest 
methods for evaluation. To discharge 
these responsibilities the departments 
need the support of sound legal pro- 
visions: and they should therefore rec- 
ommend to their State legislatures the 
kind of legislation that will best en- 
courage and support programs suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet the dynamic 
challenges of this important area of 


education. 


and for all types of public school 


education, 1956-57 


AID TO 
ADULT 


GENERAL 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


ALL TYPES OF EDUCA 
PUBLICSCHOOL TION AS 
EDUCATION! PERCENT 


amount 


California 
New 

Florida 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 3 
Michigan 
Louisiana 
South Carolina 
Wisconsin 
Oregon 
Washington 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Virginia.. 


4 


"Maine 


Alabama 


$8,250,841 
3,555,178 
1,324,743 
500,000 


300,000 
250,000 
203,517 
190,000 
152,630 


116,000 


OF TOTAL 
STATE AID 


$518,000,000 
460,000,000 
106,950,000 
271,800,000 
38,000,000 
260,000,000 
145,771,000 
57,500,000 
34,000,000 
36,632,000 
121,900,000 
27,350,000 
6,050,000 
65,000,000 
7,900,000 
95,000,000 


329,000 


150,000 


78,119 
40,000 
24,181 
10,000 





Total, 16 States 


15,474,209 


2,251,8 3,000 


1 Advanced Estimates of Public Elementary. and Secondary Schools for School Year 
1957-58, Reseorch Division, National Education Association, p. 27 


* Includes $234,000 for university extension. 


Includes $142,000 for “Opportunity School.”’ 


‘ Estimated by State officials 
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For graduates and undergraduates, a guidebook apiece 


Financial Aid for College Students 


LEASE send me 

about the colleges and universities 
in my State: What do they charge for 
tuition and fees, jor board and room? 
Do they offer scholarships? 
Which ones have jobs for students, 


information 


any 


money to lend 7” 

In letter after letter, questions like 
these come to the Division of Higher 
Education in the Office of Education, 
mostly from students, parents, and 
teachers seeking information that will 
help a student decide what college 
to attend. And with them come many 
questions about specific institutions: 
Location? Public or private? De- 
grees? Size of student body? Num- 
ber of students entering each year ? 

By way of answer, the Office of 
Education last fall published Finan- 
cial Aid for College Students: Under- 
graduate, by Theresa Birch Wilkins 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 8, price $1, ob- 
iainable from the Superintendent of 
Printing 

Single 


Documents. Government 
Office. Washington 25. D. C. 
copies have been mailed to the ap- 
proximately 25,000 public secondary 
schools.) The directory covers each 
of the 1.562 institutions of higher edu- 
cation cooperating with the Office to 
make the answers available. 

In the academic vear 1955—56 these 
colleges and universities awarded over 
total 
value of approximately $65.7 million, 


237.000 scholarships with a 


averaging $277 per scholarship. In 
addition, they made 77.107 long-term 
loans totaling almost $12.5 million. 


9700 


and employed about 288,500 under- 
graduate students for an aggregate 
wage of almost $66 million. 

These gross figures are interesting 
because they describe the total insti- 
tutional student aid picture, but most 
prospective students want to know 


what is available at a particular col- 


Mr. Mattingly is research assistant, 
Division of Higher Education, Of- 
fice of Education. 
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lege. The kind of information they 
can get from Financial Aid For Col- 
lege Students: Undergraduate, is best 
shown by a slightly fictitious excerpt. 


Sample College 


Collegetown, U.S. A. (private: women; 
grants bachelor’s enrollment: 
Full-time—323, first-time—121; tuition 
and required fees, $975; board and room, 
$625). 


degrees; 


Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an ave 


of $451; total, 97 (10 without specific refere 


need) at an average of $525 Range 9 betwee 


and $874; 18 below $375 


ntering freshmen at an average of $131; 


Loans: 4 to ¢€ 
total, 25 at an average of $224 ear maximum, 
$1,000. 4 percent interest after leaving institution 
Employment: 89 students at an average of $193 
Brief thought it is. this description 
is highly informative. For example. 
it tells the prospective student that 
even if she can get one of the college 
scholarships. she will still need a con- 
siderable sum of money: the basic 
expenses are $1,600, and the college 
has no scholarship worth more than 
$874. However. the school does offer 
loans and employment. It does not 
here give details on terms of loan re- 


payment. but many institutions do. 


NOMPANION volume to the under- 
CC graduate directory is Financial 
Aid for College Students: Graduate, 
by the author (Bulletin 1957, No. 17, 
sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments for 50,cents). It contains 
similar information about 406 institu- 
tions that gave financial aid to gradu- 
ate students for the 1955-56 academic 
year. including some that granted fel- 
lowships to students to go to institu- 
tions offering graduate or professional 
programs. 

For each institution the graduate di- 
rectory. like the undergraduate, pro- 
vides data on tuition and fees, room 
and board costs, enrollment. and num- 
ber of degrees granted during the 
1955-56 academic year. It gives loan 
information in the same manner as the 


undergraduate directory except that 
it tells the maximum amounts that stu- 
dents may borrow. It includes also 
the number and value of fellowships 
granted in each field. (The reader 
should bear in mind that the. data are 
for a single academic year and may 
not apply to subsequent years. ) 
Fellowships and assistantships are 
usually awarded to the student on the 
basis of the subject he wishes to study. 
In his search for institutions giving 
fellowships in a particular field of 
study, the prospective graduate stu- 
dent will find the index to Bulletin 17 
particularly useful. for it lists institu- 
tions by the 100 fields of study in 
which fellowships are granted. 
Institutional employment, including 
assistantships, helped more under- 
eraduate and graduate students in 
1955-56 than did outright grants of 
scholarships and fellowships. Over 
288.000 undergraduate students were 
employed, although on an average 
they only $229 annually, 
slightly less than the average of $277 
received by the 237.370 scholar- 
ship For 
dents the comparable figures were 
fellowships averaging $733, 


received 


holders. graduate — stu- 


24.885 
and 29.406 assistantships averaging 
$1.190. 
fellowships there were approximately 
7 assistantships: and for every dollar 


Thus. for every 6 graduate 


given to a fellowship holder. a grad- 
uate assistant earned almost two. 


OTH of these directories come 
B out of a student-assistance proj- 
ect in the Programs Branch of the 
Office’s Division of Higher Education. 
Directed by Ralph C. M. Flynt and 
supervised by J. Harold Goldthorpe, 
the project for the past 2 years has 
assembled data on student financial 
aid available in more than 1,700 in- 
stitutions. The Office hopes to pub- 
lish a complete report and statistical 
analysis of these data within the next 
vear. 
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Between publicly and privately controlled institutions—a difference and a similarity 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By M. CLEMENS JOHNSON and HERBERT S. CONRAD 


( YONSIDERABLE _ interest — has 
A been expressed in the compara- 
tive rates at which enrollments have 
grown in publicly controlled-and pri- 
vately controlled institutions of higher 
education. In this report. we present 
graphic data on the subject for the 
prewar year of 1939 and for each of 
the postwar years from 1947 to 1957. 
The data are restricted to 4-year insti- 
tutions only (they do not include 
junior colleges) and to students of 
college grade. or “degree-credit stu- 
dents.” 

\ “degree-credit student” may be 
defined as a student whose program in 
an institution of higher education con- 
sists wholly or principally of work 
that is normally creditable toward a 
bachelor’s or higher degree—either in 
the institution attended by the student. 
or by transfer (as from a junior col- 
Students 


taking such work by correspondence, 


lege to a 4-year institution). 


Dr. Johnson is educational statis- 
tician and Dr. Conrad is director, 
Research and Statistical Services 
Branch, Office of Education. 


however. are not included in the en- 
rollment figures given here. 


enrollment are 
Total enroll- 


ment. which includes students at all 


Two categories of 
separately presented: 
levels. from freshman through grad- 
uate, and first-time enrollment, which 
includes only the “new freshmen.” or 
students entering higher education as 
first 
time. Each category both 
full-time and part-time students. All 


degree-credit students for the 
includes 


enrollment figures refer to fall enroll- 
ment, i. e.. enrollment within 2 or 3 
weeks e2‘ter the opening of college in 


the fall. 


Total fall enrollment 
The proportion of total fall enroll- 


ment in publicly controlled 4-year 


institutions rose from 50.9 percent in 
the fall of 1939 to 54.2 percent in the 
fall of 1957 
Durine the same time, the 


a rise of 3.5 percentage 
points. 
controlled 


proportion in privately 


institutions decreased by 3.3 percent- 
age points. 

The total-enrollment data. shown in 
the first graph. are plotted on a ratio- 
scale. in which equal distances on the 
vertical axis represent equal propor- 
tional changes. Thus. a change from 
200.000 to 240.000 (an 
20 percent) in a given period of time 


increase of 


would be represented by the same rise 
as a change from 300,000 to 360,000 
in the same period: in other words, 
equal proportionate changes in @ 
given period of time would appear as 
The 
cradual divergence of the lines from 
1953 to 1957 reflects the greater pro- 


parallel trends on the chart. 


portional gains of total enrollment in 
the 4-vear publicly controlled insti- 
tutions. 


In total fall enrollment, publicly controlled 4-year institutions of higher education in the United States showed 


a greater rate of growth between 1953 and 1957 than the privately controlled. 


(Data are plotted on ratio 


scale: Equal distances on the vertical axis represent equal proportional changes.) 
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In first-time fall enrollment, publicly and privately controlled 4-year institutions of higher learning in the 


United States showed identical rates of growth between 1953 and 1957. 


(Data are plotted on a ratio scale: 


Equal distances on the vertical axis represent equal proportional changes.) 


First-time fall enrollment 


The proportion of first-time fall 
enrollment in publicly controlled 4- 
year institutions rose from 50.9 per- 
cent in the fall of 1939 to 53.0 percent 
in the fall of 1957 
centage points. During the 
period, the proportion of first-time 


a rise of 2.1 per- 
same 


enrollment in privately controlled in- 
stitutions decreased by 2.1 percentage 
points. 

In the 4-year period from 1954 to 
1957, however, beth types of institu- 
tions gained in the number of first- 
time students enrolled. The propor- 
‘tionate gains in the two types in this 

period were virtually identical, as is 
indicated in the second chart by the 
parallelism between the two curves 
from 1954. to 1957. 


An Inconsistency ? 


\ question may arise as to the con- 
sistency of the facts shown in these 
How is the diverging 
trend for ' the first 
chart to be reconciled with the parallel 
The answer. 


two charts. 


recent years in 
trend in the second? 
presumably, lies in a higher rate of 
transfer into the 4-year publicly con- 
trolled institutions than into the 4- 
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vear_ privately controlled. 
rate of transfer into the publicly con- 
trolled institutions might be expected 
from the recent increase in the growth 
of public junior Other 
possible factors include a higher rate 


ce nlleges. 


of reentry into publicly controlled 
institutions by students whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by military serv- 
ice or other circumstances. or a 
higher rate of retention from bacca- 
laureate to graduate programs. The 
study from which these charts are 
taken.* however. offers no specific 
evidence on any of these possibilities, 


Such a_ 


Space is lacking here to include 
data for junior colleges, or to report 
separately on full-time vs part-time 
and undergraduate vs 
graduate. It is hoped that a brief 
report on these additional aspects of 
the enrollment question may be pub- 


enrollment 


lished soon. 


*U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Opening Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, Fall 1957, Cire. No. 
518, Washington, 1958, pp. 6-7. 
(Copies are available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 40° cents 
each. ) 


WHO? A Year for Answers 


CIRCUMSTANCES join to make 
this year the best one yet for learn- 
ing about the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

This year brings WHO to its 10th 
and its 88 member 
countries invite all people to observe 
the occasion by taking a grateful 
lock at WHO has accom- 
plished. 

This 
biggest 
malaria—off to a good start. 

This year, for the first time, the 
United States will be host to the 


anniversary : 


what 


of WHO's 


obliterate 


year sees one 


campaigns—to 


World Health Assembly, beginning 
May 26, in Minneapolis. 

In a year that stirs our interest 
in international health and coop- 
and others are 


eration teachers 


looking for information § about 
WHO. Materials are 


some of them 


available, 
free—fact sheets, 
booklets, pictures, an anniversary 


The Office 
of International 


of Information, 
Division Health, 
Public Health Service, Washington 


25, D. C., has a good basic kit, plus 


information about other sources. 





Nine new contracts signed, 26 more contracts recommended 


Cooperative Researeh Procram 
| L 


VINCE School Life last reported on 
S projects newly added to the Office 
of Education’s cooperative research 
program, the Office has signed nine 
more contracts with colleges, univer- 
sities, and State departments of edu- 
cation, and has thus brought the total 
number of research projects to 102. 
In addition, the Research Advisory 
Committee, meeting in January to con- 
sider 69 new project proposals, recom- 
mended 26 to the Commissioner of 
Education; already most of these are 
being negotiated into contract. Taken 
together, the 128 projects, many of 
which run for more than | year, call 
for $6.3 million in Federal funds to 
bring them to completion. For the 
first 2 vears of work. the Congress has 
made $3.3 million available: for next 
year’s projects, both continued and 
new. the President’s budget asks for an 


appropriation of $2.7 million. 
The newest contracts 


The 9 new contracts. all signed since 
last October. call for $116.759 in Fed- 
this fiscal They 
prov ide for these projects: 


eral support vear. 


& The American University, 8-month 

project under Samuel Engle Burr. 
Jr., Development of fiscal relation- 
ships of State departments of edu- 


cation. Federal funds, $10,120. 


P Brooklyn College, 2-year project 
under Louis M. Heil. Characteris- 
tics of teacher behavior and compe- 
tency related to the achievement of 
different kinds of children in ele- 

Federal funds, 


mentary grades. 


$32.200. 


> California State Department of 
Education, 4-year project under 
Walter Thomas Plant, Personality 
changes associated with a college 


education. Federal funds, $16,964. 


> Colorado State Department of Edu- 
cation, 3-year project under Wil- 
liam G. McDonough, /mprovement 
of school organization and adminis- 


tration to meet the needs of children 
of migrant farm workers. Federal 
funds, $35,850. 


> Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1%o-year project under 
Robert E. Hewes, Use of statistics 
in counseling students. Federal 
funds, $4,571. 

~The Ohio State University, 11,- 
year project under Paul R. Klohr, 
Identification and development of 
talent in heterogeneously grouped 
students in a general education pro- 
gram at the secondary level. Fed- 
eral funds, $22,500. 

& University of California (Berke- 
ley), 3-year project under Walter 
Loban, Language ability in the mid- 
dle grades of the elementary school. 
Federal funds, $45,839. 

& University of Michigan, 11.5-year 
project under Robert C. Angell, 
Amos Hawley, and Morris Janowitz, 
Career conflicts in school systems: 

{ comparative study. Federal 
funds, $7,810. 

> University of Texas, 114-year study 
under James W. Reynolds. Develop- 
ment of community centered pro- 
grams in junior colleges. Federal 

funds, $49,103. 


The latest recommendations 


Except for some concentration on 

gifted and handicapped children, the 
20 projects recently recommended to 
the Commissioner would explore 
almost as many problems as there are 
projects: 
Boston University: (1) Adapting 
instruction to the learning needs of 
children in the intermediate grades; 
(2) Teaching topographical orienta- 
tion and spatial organization to con- 
genitally blind children. 


HunTER CoLuece, /dentification and 
training of gifted elementary school 
children with exceptional scientific 
talent. 

INDIANA UNiversiTy, Problem solving 
performance of elementary school 
teachers on professional criteria. 


Iowa STaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INstruCTION, Effects of special train- 
ing on the achievement and adjust- 
ment of gifted children. 


Maine STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpUCA- 
rion, Effect of supplementary instruc- 
tion on academic achievement of edu- 
cable mentally retarded children in 
rural communities. 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: (1) 
Relation of the high school student's 
occupational aspiration to his socio- 
economic status and his mental abil- 
ity: (2) Critical thinking, attitudes 


and values in higher education. 


MissourRr STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic INstrRetTion, Factors 
clated with the school’s holding power 
Jor educable mentally retarded adoles- 


assa- 


cents, 
University. Using 


and SCC- 


NORTHWESTERN 
the interests of elementary 
ondary school pupils as a basis for im- 
proving instruction. 

PurbuE University, } ocational edu- 
cation in public schools as related to 
social, economic, and technical trends. 
San FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, F ffect 
o} spevial day training classes jor the 
severely mentally retarded, 

SOUTHERN ILuinots University, Edu- 
cation of the children of migrant agri- 
cultural workers in southern Illinois. 
SyRACUSE University, Studies of col- 
lege environments. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ( Berke- 
ley), Special attitudes of boys and 
girls as related to academic success at 
various levels. 
University OF Cuicaco, Develop- 
ment of educational methods for dif- 
ferent types of students. 
University oF Houston, Sensory 
thresholds in mentally retarded chil- 
dren: Some problems of differential 
diagnosis and education, with special 
reference to hearing. 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas City, Mo., 
Factors influencing choice of a teach- 
ing career. 
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University oF Minnesota: (1) Cog- 
nitive development and performance 
in children with normal and defective 
hearing: (2) Effects of direct and in- 
direct teacher influence on the learn- 
ing of gifted, average, and below-aver- 
age students: (3) Modification of 
parental attitudes toward mentally re- 
tarded children. 


ERE School Life continues its 
reporting-in-brief on projects 
that have been completed under the 
Office of Education’s cooperative re- 
its second 


search now in 


program, 
The project reported below is 


year. 
sixth in the series: 
summarized in the issues for Decem- 
ber 1957 and January and February 


1958. 


the first five were 


VWVENTAL AGE 
AND LEARNING 


PSYURTHER evidence that a child's 
ability to learn should not be 
judged by mental age alone comes 
out of a study made by William M. 
Cruickshank, director of education of 
exceptional children at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Kathryn A. Blake. 

In the literature of previous re- 
search bearing on this issues, Drs. 
Cruickshank and Blake had found jus- 
tification for certain hypotheses: 
Mentally retarded and normal persons 
of the same mental age show both 
similarities and differences in their 
performance of intellectual tasks; and 
the similarities and differences seem 
related to the nature of the tasks. On 
tasks involving routine behavior de- 
veloped over a long period of time 
they differ little. But on tasks requir- 
ing motor manipulation of test ma- 


Volume 40, Number 7 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Dif- 
ferences between good and poor prob- 
lem solvers of above average, average, 
and below-average intelligence. 


Universiry oF Wisconsin, Newly 
formed centralized school districts. 


Wasnuincton University. Mo.: (1) 





terials, mentally retarded persons do 
better: and on tasks depending heav- 
ily on immediate rote learning and 
reasoning ability, normally intelligent 
persons do better. There appear to 
be no differences, however, in the 
rates at which normal and retarded 
persons improve and in the extent to 
which their performance varies. 

To test these hypotheses on tasks 
involving direct learning and transfer 
of learning, the 2 researchers put 3 
different kinds of tasks to 30 mentally 
retarded and 30 intellectually normal 
boys, all with a mental age of about 10 
years. The retarded boys had an 
average chronological age of 15 years 
and an average I. Q. of 70; the normal 
boys had averages of 10 years and 99. 
They were asked to sort cards (learn- 
ing sensorimotor responses), to pair 
nonsense syllables (learning arbitrary 
rote associations), and to find the re- 
lation between the content and posi- 
tion of pictures and the presence or 
absence of a light (discovering and 
applying the principle that underlies 
a phenomena). Each task had two 
forms—one for direct learning and 
one for transfer of learning; but both 
forms required identical responses. 

In performing the direct-learning 
tasks, the retarded boys showed them- 
selves significantly superior in senso- 
rimotor learning. The normal boys 


Achievement motivation in normal 
and mentally retarded high school 
children; (2) Teaching and develop- 
ment of an integrated physics-algebra 
course at the ninth-grade level. 
Wayne State University, Relation- 
ship of self-concept to beginning 
achievement in reading. 


showed themselves superior in rote 
learning but not superior enough to 
permit a positive generalization about 
it. In the principle-discovering task, 
findings were not conclusive. In none 
of the tasks did the two groups show 
any significant differences in varia- 
bility of performance or rate of 
improvement. 

In none of the transfer-of-learning 
tasks did the groups show differences 
enough to justify conclusions. 

The generalizations made by the re- 
searchers at the close of their study 
are, as they say, “limited to the popu- 
lations from which the samples were 
selected and the types of learning per- 
formance assessed . . . A wider ap- 
plication will have to await .. . in- 
vestigations in which are employed 
larger samples, different tasks .. . 
different experimental conditions. 
There is also need for further com- 
parative research on other psychologi- 
cal processés ... 

“When such studies are completed, 
special educators will have a more ex- 
perimentally adequate psychological 
foundation to weigh with philosophi- 
cal and sociological considerations in 

. . planning for mentally handi- 
capped children . . . However, should 
the findings of this study be sustained 
by further comparative research, the 
relationships demonstrated here do 
suggest that no a priori expectations 
about intellectual performance should 
be made on the basis of mental age 
alone. Instead, it is necessary to 
weigh both intelligence level and 
chronological age in relationships to 
mental age. the task, and the aspect of 
performance under consideration. 
Mentally handicapped individuals can 
be expected to perform more ade- 
quately, less adequately, or in a 
similar fashion to their intellectually 
normal mental age counterparts de- 
pending upon the type of response 
required by the situation in question.” 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


FOR SALE 


(Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


S. Govern- 


Hicguer EpucaTion PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT Data, 
1957-58: SALARIES, FRINGE BENEFITS. TUITION AND FEES. 
Room ANnpb Boarp. by W. Robert Bokelman. 1958. 102 


pp- 60 cents. (Cir. No. 517.) 


VocaTIONAL EpucatTion Procrams. 1957. 17 


(Pamph. No. 117, revised.) 


PUBLIC 
pp- 15 cents. 
RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL OF COLLEGE STUDENTs, by 
Robert E. /ffert. 1958. 177 pp. (Bul. 1958, 
No. 1.) 


65 «¢ ents. 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE SocIALLy AND Emo- 
TIONALLY MALADJUSTED. by Romaine P. Mackie. William 
C. Kvaraceus, and Harold M. Williams, in collaboration 
with Hazel F. Gabbard and Ernest H. Suerken. 1957. 92 


(Bul. 1957. No. 11.) 


ScHoo.Ls, by Fred F. Beach 
$1.25: (Mise. No. 


pp. 45 cents. 


THE STATE AND NONPUBLIC 
and Robert F. Will. 1958. 


28.) 


152 pp. 
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& pp. 
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FACULTY, STUDENTS. AND DEGREES IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHer Epucation, STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1955-56, by 
Dorothy Gray. ll pp. (Cir. No. 514.) 


February 1958. 


High ScHooL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS ESTABLISHED 
BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EpucaTion. by Grace S. 


Wright. January 1958. 20 pp. (Cir. No. 455 Revised.) 
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PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Form B, by Arthur L. 
Benson. Reprint January 1958. 14 pp. (Mise. 3317—A.) 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY 
SciENCE, by Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood. 
Revised February 1958. 10 pp. (Selected References 


No. Sp 
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